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The South and the Pacific Railroad, 
1845-1855 


JERE W. RoBERSON 


the least important of which were their visions of binding the South- 

east and the West with a “ribbon of steel” — a railroad to the 
Pacific. No section monopolized railroad interest, but southerners felt par- 
ticularly anxious about improved communication with the West. Many 
thought that railroads would provide economic independence from the 
North. Others assumed that in order for the South to maintain its political 
position, or improve it, the railroad would have to open the West to 
southern influence and settlement. Before the annexation of Texas, how- 
ever, southern promoters had little opportunity to implement suggestions 
to build railroads to the Pacific. But after the annexation and the Oregon 
“reoccupation,” they saw more reason than ever to rush through plans 
to build a southern transcontinental railroad. Spread before them was 
the “untold wealth of the Orient,” the Southwest, and the Pacific coast. 
The railroad could assure southern prosperity, unite the South and West, 
and offset similar plans by northerners. 

Although railroad men succeeded in generating considerable debate 
between 1845 and 1855 on plans to build a southern Pacific railroad, their 
accomplishments were limited. Southerners could not or would not cease 
their sectional and intrasectional bickering. By looking too skeptically at 
new economic programs, their quixotic leaders helped dwarf the South’s 
economic progress and blundered through these years without taking full 
advantage of the commercial opportunities the railroad afforded. 

Among southerners, the signposts that mark the way of their politics 
also identify the course of their railroad plans. Between 1845 and 1854, 
the South made considerable headway in planning its project to build 


Gees had many fond dreams during antebellum America, not 


Jere W. Roberson is assistant professor of history at Central State University, 
Edmond, Oklahoma. The text of this article was delivered at the Missouri Valley 
History Conference in 1972. 
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a Pacific railroad and securing government support for it. True, some con- 
cessions had to be made to constitutional scruples, but certain advantages 
were with the South, as government surveys, topography, and diplomacy 
appeared favorable. Without so much intrasectional jealousy and mistrust, 
the South might have been able to build a railroad as far west as E] Paso 
by 1856. Sectionalism delivered the final blow to the project. The slavery 
issues connected with the Mexican War and Latin American diplomacy 
confused promoters of a transcontinental railroad, but the passage of the 
Kansas-Nebraska Act made them stumble. Then the road was sacrificed 
in defense of the “Southern way of life.” 

By 1856, the southern Pacific railroad was virtually a dead issue. 
Few southerners were willing to admit the role they had played in pre- 
venting the maturation of the scheme. But the course of their railroad 
plans from 1845 tells a sad story of lost and discarded opportunities. 

The first definitive plan to construct a transcontinental railroad was 
presented to Congress in January 1845 by Asa Whitney, a wealthy New 
York merchant.* Congress took no positive action on his proposals, but 
many Americans began to make plans to present proposals of their own. 
At the Memphis commercial convention of 1845, southerners found an 
occasion to launch their campaign. The convention was loaded with rail- 
road promoters and internal improvements men. John C. Calhoun, Clem- 
ent C. Clay, Sr., John Bell, James Gadsden, William Gwin, and Edmund 
P. Gaines were there to establish southern economic independence and to 
see how the railroad fitted into this scheme. Gadsden, president of the 
South Carolina Railroad Company, led the way by securing convention 
acceptance of a southern route from Texas to San Diego or Mazatlan. 
Calhoun, the convention president, set the pattern for future objections to 
the northern schemes and in the process revealed the South’s dilemma. 

1U,. S., Congress, House, Memorial of Asa Whitney, of New York City, Relative 
to the Construction of a Railroad from Lake Michigan to the Pacific Ocean, January 
28, 1845, H. Doc, 72, 28 Cong., 2 sess. (Serial No. 464); U. S., Congress, Senate, 
Memorial of Asa Whitney, of the City of New York, Praying a Grant of Land, to Enable 
Him to Construct a Railroad from Lake Michigan to the Pacific Ocean, January 28, 
1845, S. Doc. 69, 28 Cong., 2 sess. (Serial No. 451). A copy of Whitney’s memorial 
sent to President-elect James K. Polk, dated January 28, 1845, is in the James K. 
Polk Presidential Papers (Manuscript Division, Library of Congress). Polk did not 
respond, however. There had been proposals to build a railroad to the Pacific before 
Whitney’s, but none gained such publicity. See, for example, Gen. Edmund P. Gaines 
to Dr. Smith of Saint Louis, in care of W. V. Avery, 1838, in Edmund P. Gaines 
Papers, Perkins Library, Duke University, Durham, North Carolina. (Papers at the 


Perkins Library will hereafter be cited as Duke University.) Gaines was a vice-president 
of the Memphis convention of 1845. 
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He agreed with Whitney’s claim that the railroad would help Americans 
break the European trade monopoly in Asia. But he opposed both the 
location of Whitney’s route (from Milwaukee to Puget Sound) and his 
proposal to finance construction by selling federal lands granted directly 
to a private corporation. The route was judged climatically and topo- 
graphically unfeasible and the financing plan unconstitutional. Calhoun 
suggested financing it instead either by the sale of railroad bonds or by 
federal land granted to the state. Unfortunately, much of the southern 
route passed through areas where there was no federal land. To approve 
such federal grants in 1845 and speculate that land would be received 
from Mexico and used to help build a southern railroad was too risky for 
Calhoun, even if some of the delegates felt otherwise. Accepting land 
grants could result in approving a northern route. Considering the clamor 
states’ rightists made against his speech, especially in the South Carolina 
legislature, Calhoun preferred not to champion the plan.” Thus the 
southern position stood on land grants until after the war with Mexico 
and ratification of the Treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo. 

The Mexican War proved a boon to southern railroad promoters. 
During the course of the conflict they were encouraged by reports from 
topographical officers William Emory and James W. Abert stating that a 
railroad was feasible along a route from El Paso or West Arkansas to San 
Diego via the Gila River. In addition, J. D. B. De Bow, editor of De Bow’s 
Review, and James Gadsden bombarded the South with schemes to build 
a railroad to the Pacific on land secured from Mexico. After having 
“secured” the land by treaty, and encouraged by letters from the chief of 
the army topographical corps, J. J. Abert, the time seemed right for 
southerners to reconsider their plans and the government’s role in develop- 
ing them before northern promoters preempted the field.* Since a railroad 


2jJ. D. B. De Bow, “Convention of Southern and Western States,” De Bow’s 
Review, I (January 1846), 7-21; Silas Howe, “The Memphis Convention,” Southern 
Quarterly Review, X (October 1846), 377-417, 441-516; Richard K. Crallé, ed., 
Reports and Public Letters of John C. Calhoun (6 vols.; New York, 1853-56, re- 
printed New York, 1955), VI, 273-84; Charleston Mercury, November 24, 27, 
December 19, 1845; William Gwin to Robert J. Walker, November 10, 1845, in 
Robert J. Walker Papers (Manuscript Division, Library of Congress, hereafter cited 
as Walker Papers, L.C.). Jefferson Davis must also have been interested in the rail- 
road discussion, because he was already an investor in railroad stock in Vicksburg. 
Davis to Captain W. Cook, April 10, 1846, in Walker Papers, L.C. 

3 Emory was Robert Walker’s brother-in-law and a close companion and class- 
mate of Davis at West Point. See William H. Goetzmann, Army Exploration in the 
American West, 1803-1863 (New Haven, 1959), 129, 267. See U. S. Congress, Senate, 
Notes of a Military Reconnoissance, from Fort Leavenworth, in Missouri, to San 
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convention had been called to meet in Saint Louis in the early fall of 1849, 
southerners decided to hold one of their own in Memphis in October. 
The Memphis convention overwhelmingly supported a resolution sug- 
gesting a railroad along a route from Memphis to San Diego by way of 
El Paso. Typically, however, the delegates could not agree on how to 
finance it. The convention president, Matthew Fontaine Maury of 
Virginia, and Arkansas’s Albert Pike suggested private funds, while John 
Bell and others called for outright federal land grants to railroad com- 
panies.* Aware of the South’s interests and his own desire for profit, Senator 


Diego, in California, Including Parts of the Arkansas, Del Norte, and Gila Rivers, 
by W. H. Emory . . . made in 1846-47, S. Ex. Doc. 7, 30 Cong., 1 sess. (Serial No. 
505). Abert was a bit more public with his report. Not only did he present his views to 
Congress, but he had them published for the public. See U. S., Congress, House, 
Canal or Railroad between the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, Report by John A. 
Rockwell, February 20, 1849, H. Rep. 145, 30 Cong., 2 sess. (Serial No. 546); John 
Galvin, ed., Western America in 1846-1847; The Original Travel Diary of Lieuten- 
ant J. W. Abert, Who Mapped New Mexico for the United States Army (San Fran- 
cisco, 1966). De Bow presented his case in behalf of the railroad and land acquisition 
in his cogent article “Atlantic and Pacific Railroad,” De Bow’s Review, III (February 
1847), 475-502. Gadsden further elaborated on the scheme he had presented to the 
Memphis convention of 1845 in the Arkansas Democrat, December 11, 1846, and in 
a letter to Thomas Jefferson Rusk of Texas on December 20, 1848, in Thomas Jeffer- 
son Green Papers, Duke University, J. J. Abert, father of J. W. Abert and chief of 
the topographical corps, sent letters to the Saint Louis convention promoting the 
southern railroad. Goetzmann, Army Exploration, 209-11. Sam Houston introduced 
a plan into Congress to build a railroad through Texas to the Pacific on January 8, 
1849, thus establishing his position early. Amelia W. Williams and Eugene C. Barker, 
eds., The Writings of Sam Houston, 1813-1863 (8 vols.; Austin, 1938-43), V, 65-66 
(hereafter cited as Houston, Writings); Andrew Forest Muir, “The Thirty-Second 
Parallel Pacific Railroad in Texas to 1872” (Ph.D. dissertation, University of Texas, 
Austin, 1949), 16-17. 


4 Minutes and Proceedings of the Memphis Convention Assembled October 23, 
1849 (Memphis Enquirer, 1850); Albert Pike, National Plan of an Atlantic and Pacific 
Rail Road and Remarks of Albert Pike, Made Thereon, At Memphis, November, 1849 
(Little Rock, n.d.). Maury overwhelmingly supported the railroad, and his reasons were 
clearly spelled out in letters to his cousin’s husband and fellow railroad promoter, Wil- 
liam Blackford of Lynchburg, Virginia, and in a series of articles in the Western Journal 
(and Civilian). Maury to Blackford, March 12, April 25, September 20, 1849, in 
Matthew Fontaine Maury Papers (Manuscript Division, Library of Congress, hereafter 
cited as Maury Papers, L.C.). Western Journal (Saint Louis), I (May 1848), 259-74, 
quoting the Southern Literary Messenger and Maury to T. Butler King, January 10, 
1848; I (July 1848), 353-63, quoting Maury to John C. Calhoun, March 29, 1848; III 
(March 1850), 352-63, quoting the Louisville Journal, December, 1849; IV (June 
1850), 158-63, quoting Maury to the editors of the Western Journal, May 5, 1850. 
On these occasions Maury rejected routes across Central America in favor of a rail- 
road from Charleston through north Alabama to Memphis to Monterey as a per- 
manent solution for defense and commerce. 
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Stephen A. Douglas offered an inferential solution to the South’s difficulty 
in 1850. 

Douglas had served as president of the Saint Louis railroad conven- 
tion and had witnessed the growing sectional and intrasectional divisions 
among opponents of the northern routes. Evidently, the convention had 
been called to advance a number of alternatives to Whitney’s scheme. The 
convention committee, headed by John Loughborough, a Saint Louis 
lawyer and editor, had hoped to unite various national interests behind 
either his or Senator Thomas H. Benton’s central route. His route ran 
from Saint Louis to San Francisco via South Pass and the Great Salt Lake. 
Benton projected his from Saint Louis to San Francisco along the thirty- 
seventh or thirty-eighth parallel. Reflecting his comments made to Whit- 
ney in 1845, Douglas had also advanced a plan at an earlier conven- 
tion in Chicago. His proposal called for a railroad from Council Bluffs to 
San Francisco with branches to Saint Louis, Memphis, and Chicago. Dis- 
interest and perhaps fear of being associated with any of these projects 
kept some national leaders, like Lewis Cass, J. C. Calhoun, and Henry 
Clay, from coming to Saint Louis. Those who did appear offered half- 
hearted support at best. The arguments over selecting Douglas as presi- 
dent crudely indicated the divisions between Benton supporters, backers 
of the southern plan, and Douglas’s forces.° 

Douglas must have realized that he would not find support for his 
Illinois Central Railroad schemes among Benton supporters. Basic to any 
of his far-reaching plans for a trans-Mississippi Pacific railroad was the 
development of roads in the Midwest. And this was considered impracti- 
cable without federal land grants. A number of important southerners 


5R. S. Cotterill, “The National Railroad Convention in St, Louis, 1849,” 
Missouri Historical Review, XII (July 1918), 203-15. Western Journal, III (Novem- 
ber 1849), 71-75, 140; J. Loughborough, ‘Commerce of the East,”’ II (February 1849), 
105-21; II (March 1849), 189-95. Robert W. Johannsen, ed., The Letters of Ste- 
phen A, Douglas (Urbana, 1961), 127-33. Robert R, Russel, Improvement of Com- 
munication with the Pacific Coast as an Issue in American Politics, 1783-1864 
(Cedar Rapids, 1948), 47-48. See also L, Cass to Committee, October 1, 1849, quoted 
in Edgefield Advertiser (South Carolina), November 14, 1849; Henry Clay to Com- 
mittee, September 19, 1849, quoted November 16, 1849; J. C. Calhoun to Committee, 
September 16, 1849, quoted November 14, 1849. In 1848 Calhoun had agreed to 
possible support for a railroad west from Independence, Missouri, but after southern 
interests demanded his attention, he dropped it. See Calhoun to Judge Samuel Treat 
of Saint Louis, 1848, in Samuel Treat Papers, Missouri Historical Society, Saint Louis. 
Since Benton presented his plan to Congress nearly eight months before the conven- 
tion (February 7, 1849), it was easy to assume that his would be the main topic. See 
U. S., Congress, Congressional Globe, 30 Cong., 2 sess. (X91), p. 470-74. 
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provided him with a compromise solution. Some of the South’s most in- 
fluential railroad promoters (most notably C. C. Clay, Sr., Senator 
William R. King of Alabama, and Duff Green of Virginia) favored a plan 
to connect the Ohio River with Mobile to improve trade with the Mid- 
west and divert trade from the East Coast and New Orleans to other Gulf 
and Atlantic port cities. They also supported Douglas’s proposal for govern- 
ment land grants.* Douglas concluded that one way to utilize these feel- 
ings and develop his Illinois schemes would be to construct a railroad 
from Mobile to Chicago. More important, he correctly assumed that he 
could help persuade the South to accept federal land grants to states, the 
sale of which would finance the project. His bill passed Congress and was 
signed by President Fillmore on September 21, 1850, thereby helping 
establish a policy for federal land grants for the specific purpose of railroad 
construction. An important interpretation of the act was that the land 
had to be granted to the state or territorial governments through which the 
road passed, and they could decide how to use the land.’ By the letter of 


6 See report of the railroad committee of the Memphis convention of 1849 
(James C. Jones, chairman, and C. C. Clay, Sr., member), to John S. Claybrooke, 
president of the Tennessee and Alabama Railroad Company, November 6, 1849, in 
John S. Claybrooke Collection, Tennessee State Archives, Nashville; C. C, Clay, Jr., 
to C. C. Clay, Sr., June 7, 1856; C. C. Clay, Sr., to C. C. Clay, Jr., December 1858 
(or January 1859), in C. C. Clay Family Papers, Duke University; Ruth Ketring 
Nuermberger, The Clays of Alabama: A Planter-Lawyer-Politician Family (Lexington, 
1958), 97-102; Duff Green to J. C. Calhoun, May 28 and 31, 1847; Benjamin Green 
to Duff Green, December 12, 14, 19, 1849, in Duff Green Papers, Southern Historical 
Collection, University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill. (Hereafter the Southern Histori- 
cal Collection is cited as UNC, and the Duff Green Papers are cited as D. Green Papers, 
UNC.) Calhoun wanted to tap the midwestern trade, but he wanted a railroad from 
Ohio to Chattanooga, Augusta, and Charleston, Calhoun to David Hubbard, June 
15, 1848, in David Hubbard Papers, Tennessee State Archives, Nashville. Hubbard was 
a cousin of Sam Houston, an Alabama politician, and builder of the Tuscumbia- 
Decatur, Alabama, railroad. 


7U. S., Congress, Congressional Globe, 30 Cong., 1 sess. (X89), p. 728, 763, 
1051, 1059, 1071; U. S., Congress, Congressional Globe, 30 Cong., 1 sess., Appendix 
(X90), p. 534-37; U. S., Congress, Congressional Globe, 31 Cong., 1 sess. (X92), pt. 
I, p. 844-54, 867-74, 900-904; U. S., Congress, Congressional Globe, 31 Cong., 1 sess. 
(X93), pt. II, p. 1838; U. S., Congress, Senate, Journal, 31 Cong., 1 sess. (Serial 
No. 548), p. 321, 646, 659; Carter Goodrich, Government Promotion of American 
Canals and Railroads, 1800-1890 (New York, 1960), 170-72; John Bell Sanborn, 
Congressional Grants of Land in Aid of Railways, Bulletin of the University of Wis- 
consin (Madison, 1899), 22-37. Only five of seventeen senators, all Democrats, voted 
against the bill— Andrew Butler (S.C.), William Dawson (Ga.), Robert M. T. 
Hunter (Va.), Hopkins L. Turney (Tenn.), and David L. Yulee (Fla.). Southern 
congressmen voted 27 to 26 for the bill. Twenty-four of the no votes came from 
Virginia, Tennessee, and the Carolinas. 
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the law, the South had prevented direct federal aid to internal improve- 
ments while at the same time vindicating Calhoun’s slightly tarnished 
reputation — the result of his taking about the same position at Memphis 
in 1845. 

When railroad promoters viewed the land grant act of 1850 in 
broader perspective, it seemed fairly clear that its principles would be 
applied to requests for land grants to complete a Pacific railroad complex. 
Douglas had first requested such grants in 1848 to develop railroads in 
Missouri and Iowa. In 1850 he had concerned himself primarily with 
the Illinois Central Railroad, intending that it would form the eastern 
link of a transcontinental road. Having accepted the act of 1850, 
southerners could have followed Senator Benton’s lead and requested land 
grants to complete their Pacific project. The legal advantages were with 
them because the land grant act necessitated an organized state or terri- 
torial government to receive and exploit the grants. Since large portions 
of both the central and northern routes passed through unorganized ter- 
ritories, there was little chance to finance these railroads by gifts of land. 
By the end of 1850, the South had no such encumbrance. The southern 
railroad could begin anywhere between Memphis and New Orleans and 
pass through a series of state and territorial governments on its way to the 
Pacific. There was no federal land to grant in Texas, but the state had 
shown more than a mild willingness to make state lands available to rail- 
road promoters. Yet the South did not capitalize on its advantages. Either 
the South failed to comprehend its position, or its preoccupation with 
foreign affairs misspent its energies. In either case, the result was the 
same — failure. 

Southerners might have gained a great deal under the 1850 land 
grant act had they concentrated their efforts. But continued opposition to 
federal aid, filibustering, an unenthusiastic president, the spirit of “Young 
America,” and efforts to build railroads and canals across Central America 
and ‘Tehuantepec divided their forces, leaving little time for the Pacific 
railroad.* Moreover, the Compromise of 1850 encouraged southerners 
not to antagonize opponents by resurrecting the railroad controversy. 
For more than two years, except for a few speeches and understaffed sur- 
veys, very little was done to advance the Pacific railroad cause. Meanwhile, 
local construction became a national mania. It seemed as if every hamlet 
saw itself as a regional railroad center and terminus of one from the 


8 For southern interest in isthmian projects see Russel, Communication, 54—94. 
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Pacific. With such grandiose dreams, politicians and businessmen would 
eventually have to return to the argument. 

Southern enthusiasm for improved interoceanic communication re- 
ceived new impetus in 1853. Having Franklin Pierce in the White 
House was encouraging. He favored negotiations with Mexico to secure 
a revised railroad route from El Paso to the lower Colorado River. His 
selection of Jefferson Davis to head the War Department boosted Pacific 
railroad hopes. Davis had already gone on record in favor of better trans- 
continental communication and was now responsible for directing rail- 
road surveys and recommending the best route to the Pacific. Also, 
southerners supporting the Tehuantepec railroad were hopeful because a 
right-of-way treaty had been negotiated recently with Mexico.° 

But because they were still torn by internal dissension in 1853, 
southerners could not agree on the development of a Pacific railroad. Fear- 
ful that central and northern route advocates would build their roads, 
indecisive about isthmian projects, or insistent that the government could 
not offer direct aid to railroad builders, southerners split their vote in 
Congress and failed to take advantage of a proposal that might have 
established their rail connection with the Pacific. In January 1853 Senator 
Thomas Jefferson Rusk of Texas offered a bill for two railroads — one 
to be built by Whitney and a second by another company from the 
Mississippi, south of Memphis, to California. Rusk had been a delegate 
to the Memphis convention of 1849, and the provisions in his bill were 
much like those John Bell had supported at the meeting. Under 
Rusk’s plan the president would select the termini and general route and 
award construction contracts. The contractors would be aided by land 
grants and direct financial assistance. But states could refuse to permit aid 
to contractors within their jurisdiction. Southerners suspected the inten- 
tions of northern route supporters when Douglas proposed the develop- 
ment of telegraphic and road communication with California. ‘They be- 
lieved that this was only a preliminary step to his opening Nebraska to 
settlement and securing land grants and direct assistance for his railroad 
under either the Rusk bill or his 1850 act. Later, after Douglas moved to 
organize the Nebraska Territory and proposed solving the debate over 
federal aid by having the road pass through territories only, southerners 
concluded that the Rusk proposal was favorable to Douglas. Although they 
might support grants to territorial governments, the southern route passed 


®U. S., Congress, Congressional Globe, 30 Cong., 2 sess. (X91), p. 414. See 
below for further discussion of Tehuantepec interests. 
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through only one territory, New Mexico, whereas Douglas had said that 
under his plan the road would extend from California to Iowa entirely 
within the “Nebraska Territory.” This could leave most of the southern 
project unaided. Moreover, states’ rightists argued that the Rusk bill 
was threatening because direct federal assistance would lead to the dangers 
of centralized government. Much to the anger of Rusk, an amendment 
was added to his bill expressly prohibiting direct aid in the states. But if 
southerners voted for the bill now, even with a friendly president in office, 
they felt that there was a good chance Senator Douglas’s northern route 
or perhaps Benton’s central one would be chosen. After all, most of these 
routes were projected through organized or soon-to-be-organized territories, 
and the weight of votes seemed against southern interests. Consequently, 
states’ rightists, supporters of the original Rusk bill, and railroad opponents 
joined their votes, and the Rusk bill died of mistrust.” 

Southerners might well have lost their best chance for a Pacific rail- 
road by refusing to support the Rusk bill. Franklin Pierce was a friend of 
southern railroad promoters, and he might have helped them get what 
they needed. He had offered no opposition to his Cabinet members making 
speeches favorable to southern plans. The southern promoters had already 
discovered that Secretary Davis was sympathetic.** He had helped force 
the resignation of the Mexican border commissioner, John Bartlett, and 
had replaced him with a sectional and railroad-oriented politician from 
Alabama, Robert Blair Campbell. In addition, he participated in the 
acquisition of territory from Mexico on which it was now planned to 
build the southern road, and he also encouraged and directed govern- 
ment surveys of the most popular routes in 1853.7” Even though south- 


10U. S., Congress, Senate, Journal, 32 Cong., 2 sess. (Serial No. 657), p. 95, 
105, 115, 120, 141, 153-54; U. S., Congress, Congressional Globe, 32 Cong., 2 sess. 
(X101), p. 125-27, 236, 314-20, 330, 339-43, 349-50, 353-55, 420-24, 469-74, 675- 
82, 695-715, 739-56, 765-75, 817, 837-41; Russel, Communication, 95-96, California’s 
new senator, Gwin, later claimed that he was convinced that sectionalism and the 
Pierce administration had killed the railroad even at this early date. See Gwin’s hand- 
written ‘‘Memoirs on the History of the United States, Mexico, and California, 
1850-1861,” in William Gwin Papers (Manuscript Division, Library of Congress; 
hereafter cited as Gwin, ““Memoirs”), 49, 52, 57-61. 

11 Dunbar Rowland, ed., Jefferson Davis: Constitutionalist, His Letters, Papers, 
and Speeches (10 vols.; Jackson, 1923), II, 89, quoting Davis’s speech in the 
Mississippi Free Trader, October 8, 1851. 

12 Robert V. Hine, Bartlett’s West: Drawing the Mexican Boundary (New Haven, 
1968), 83. For one of the best accounts of the explorations and surveys, see Goetzmann, 
Army Exploration, 262-304. See Paul Neff Garber, The Gadsden Treaty (Philadelphia, 
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erners disclaimed self-interest in promoting the surveys, the Gadsden 
Treaty, or the boundary commission, their intent seems unmistakable. 

Although nearly all Pacific railroad promoters, and many opponents, 
had advocated them, southerners had particular feelings for the route sur- 
veys. The government had begun conducting some surveys in 1849, but 
lack of interest and their limited scope had detracted from the reports.”* 
Exhaustive examinations were in demand after Rusk’s bill was defeated. In 
a rare show of unity, railroad promoters agreed to back a new program of 
government surveys sponsored by Senators Salmon P. Chase of Ohio and 
William Gwin of San Francisco. Each advocate was convinced that the 
results would prove his route the most feasible. Designated as an army 
project, the surveys fell under the direction of Secretary Davis.** It was 
commonly suspected, then, that the survey reports would favor the South 
even if the objective data did not. 

Assuming favoritism for the southern route was not difficult. Many 
preliminary reports, dating as far back as the Mexican War, had supported 
this route. And some very important friends and officials of the Pierce 
administration endorsed the southern project. Senator Gwin, who had 
recently migrated from Mississippi, was known to favor it. Polk’s secretary 
of the treasury, Robert J. Walker, was closely associated with Davis and 
the southern project. The two were stockholders in a Vicksburg railroad 
company that had plans to build to Texas and join with a road to the 
Pacific. Walker was committed to the thirty-second parallel route, which 
he believed had been sufficiently defended by his close friend J. J. Abert. 
Walker and Levi S. Chatfield, an ex-attorney general of New York, 
created the Atlantic and Pacific Railroad Company in 1853, and Walker 
and Georgia’s former Senator T. Butler King had gone to California to 
promote the railroad west from El Paso. In the same year, William Emory, 
Walker’s brother-in-law and supporter of the southern route, was selected 
to furnish the Mexican boundary survey data, and Lt. 8. H. Long again 
verified Emory’s earlier railroad claims. Davis must have felt some obliga- 
tions to Walker, the man who had coached his political career in Missis- 
sippi. But whatever the connection, southerners had reason to feel con- 
fident even while fending off attempts by advocates of the other routes 
1923; reprinted Gloucester, Massachusetts, 1959), for a fairly balanced treatment 
of the land acquisition controversy. 

13 Goetzmann, Army Exploration, 211-61. These surveys covered Nebraska, Cali- 
fornia, Texas, and New Mexico. 


14U. S., Congress, Senate, Journal, 32 Cong., 2 sess. (Serial No. 657), p. 233- 
36, 238-40; Gwin, “Memoirs,” 72-77; Goetzmann, Army Exploration, 264-66. 
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to solicit support for their projects and use the survey data, with reinter- 
pretation, to justify their claims.*° 

While they expected an advantage from the surveys, southerners used 
the Mesilla Valley dispute to their advantage also. This dispute resulted 
from an unsatisfactory settlement of the Mexican-American border. Ac- 
cording to the Treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo, a joint commission had been 
established to draw a line separating the two countries. The western por- 
tion was generally satisfactory, but the compromise arrangement east of 
the Gila River was not. The second American commissioner, John Bart- 
lett, had especially angered many southerners by giving up land west of 
EI Paso on which they had intended to locate their railroad. And despite 
his claims to the contrary, surveyors, railroad boosters, and politicians 
charged that Barlett had crippled the South’s plans. A Senate investigation 
into his actions and his eventual dismissal were only fits of anger by 
southerners. ‘The symbol of their dissatisfaction was the dispute over the 
legal possession of the Mesilla Valley, a strip of land between the Gila 
River and Rio Grande. When Pierce came into office, a new effort was 
made to resolve a number of problems with Mexico, the most important 
of which was the border dispute. James Gadsden was chosen to settle 
the questions. Reinforced by support in Congress, the willingness of Secre- 
tary of State William Marcy to “adjust” the border in favor of the South, 
the government survey provisions, and the unanimous railroad resolutions 
of the 1853 Memphis commercial convention, Gadsden set out for Mexico 
in the summer of 1853 with orders from Pierce to negotiate with President 
Santa Anna for more territory.” 


15 U. S., Congress, Senate, Report of the Colonel of Topographical Engineers, 
December 2, 1853, S. Ex. Doc. 1, 33 Cong., 1 sess. (Serial No, 692), pt. III, p. 58-62. 
Goetzmann, Army Exploration, 194, 267-68, 273-74. Benton certainly tried to keep 
his route a front-runner. See Benton, Letter from Col. Benton to the People of Missouri. 
[Concerning] .. . a Highway from the Mississippi River to the Pacific (n.p., 1853). 

16 W. L. Marcy to James Gadsden, October 22, 1853, in Gadsden Family Papers, 
Duke University; De Bow’s Review, XV (September 1853), 267-70; Memphis Eagle, 
May 26, 28, 29, June 6-9, 14, 1853; Garber, Gadsden Treaty, 83-85; Goetzmann, 
Army Exploration, 157-58, 167-68, 175-79, 186-94; William H. Goetzmann, “The 
United States-Mexican Boundary Survey, 1848-1853,” Southwestern Historical Quar- 
terly, LXII (October 1958), 164-90. The Senate investigation was under the direction 
of James Mason of Virginia (chairman), T. J. Rusk, and John B. Wheeler, the first 
commissioner who became senator from California after his dismissal in 1849. The 
results were a demand for a totally new treaty and refusal to appropriate money to 
settle any line not including Mesilla. See U. S., Congress, Senate, Report of the 
Secretary of the Interior, Communicating, In Further Compliance with a Resolution 
of the Senate, Certain Papers in Relation to the Mexican Boundary Commission, 
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The Mesilla Valley dispute, however volatile, seems to have been a 
convenient ruse. Gadsden was determined to use national honor, fear of 
war, and Mexican internal dissension to secure enough land on which to 
build the most elaborate southern Pacific project. And according to three 
Mexican boundary surveyors —- Emory, Andrew B. Gray, and Amiel 
Weeks Whipple — this meant using land considerably farther south of 
the line Bartlett had drawn. Gadsden was anxious to accommodate. He 
had actively promoted a route through northern Mexico since 1845, and 
Jefferson Davis, who reportedly secured his appointment, knew it. Even 
before his instructions from Secretary Marcy, Gadsden had made up his 
mind to use bribery to induce Santa Anna to concede this territory. 
Gadsden’s intentions were unmistakable to the British minister to Mexico, 
Percy W. Doyle. It was Doyle’s responsibility to receive Gadsden’s notes 
to the Mexican minister, Manuel Diaz de Bonilla, and to pass along their 
contents, with his evaluations, to the British foreign secretary, the Earl 
of Clarendon. Santa Anna also seems to have been fully aware of Gads- 
den’s territorial demands south of the Gila and the significance of his 
threats and offers of cash to bolster the crumbling Mexican regime. Gads- 
den made it clear to his friends in the South that he had been looking 
out for their railroad interests from the very beginning. At the Charleston 
convention of 1854 he told the delegates “that the new boundary line with 
Mexico was determined and arranged in part with a view to this [the 
railroad] important national object.” Lest the public should read too much 
into his statement, he also said that his primary mission was to recover 
territory Bartlett had illegally given up — the Mesilla Valley. His plans 
worked, and he got much more than Mesilla. By the end of December 
1853 Santa Anna’s signature was on a generous treaty of sale.*’ 

March 21, 1853, S. Ex. Doc. 6, 33 Cong., Spec, sess. (Serial No. 688) ; Goetzmann, 
Army Exploration, 163, 186-88; Odie B, Faulk, Too Far North, Too Far South (Los 
Angeles, 1967), 75-76, 105-7, 133-36. 

17 Gadsden to T. J. Green, May 19, 1853, in Thomas Jefferson Green Papers, 
UNC; Doyle to Clarendon, December 3, 18, 1853, in Gadsden Papers, Duke Univer- 
sity; Journal of the Proceedings of the Commercial Convention ... Held in the City of 
Charleston ... April, 1854 (Charleston, 1854), 126; J. Fred Rippy, “The Negotiation 
of the Gadsden Treaty,” Southwestern Historical Quarterly, XXVII (July 1923), 1-26; 
Rippy, “A Ray of Light on the Gadsden Treaty,” Southwestern Historical Quarterly, 
XXIV (January 1921), 235-42; Russel, Communication, 132-41. 

Gadsden’s acceptance of the demands by southern route supporters was rein- 
forced by official reports to Congress and the public by two surveyors with the border 
commission, William Emory and Andrew B. Gray. (Gray was later hired to survey 


Walker’s route through Texas.) See Gray’s report in U. S., Congress, Senate, Report 
of the Secretary of the Interior . . . Relative to the Mexican Boundary, February 
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At this time, and in spite of the unfortunate arguments over the Rusk 
railroad bill, many southerners thought they had obvious advantages in 
the rush for a Pacific railroad. The survey reports filtering into Washing- 
ton were favorable, the last land problem had been resolved by treaty, the 
route, west of El Paso, was generally agreed upon, and, in accordance 
with the act of 1850, southern promoters tended to accept federal land 
grants in the states and New Mexico. They disagreed on several important 
particulars, however. There seemed to be little support for the Gwin and 
Rusk proposals to build a railroad in the west Texas area with one branch 
to Saint Louis and another to northeast Texas. But with few exceptions 
a single road from San Diego to El Paso and northeast Texas was more 
acceptable. There was more debate on where to go next, however. Nicholas 
D. Coleman, president of the Vicksburg, Shreveport, and Texas Railroad, 
led a strong movement to have it go to Vicksburg. Memphis, Saint Louis, 
Little Rock, and Fulton promoters wanted it to proceed to their cities. 
Since the government had granted land to Arkansas and Missouri for rail- 
road construction in 1853, promoters thought they had a potent case.” 

Yet southern Pacific railroad promoters would be able to get their 
road only if the South would cooperate with other sections of the country. 
Unfortunately, the slavery issue was soon raised again and confused 
matters. Before this new scare was over, the South would lose its advan- 
tages in the morass of sectionalism. 

This new slave debate resulted from Senator Augustus Dodge’s rein- 
troduction of a bill to organize the Nebraska Territory in December 1853. 
The Iowa senator had offered the bill in January, but when it went to 


8, 1855, S. Ex. Doc. 55, 33 Cong., 2 sess. (Serial No. 752). Emory presented his 
case to Congress and in a message to a group of scientists in Cincinnati in 1851. U. S., 
Congress, House, Report on the United States and Mexican Boundary Survey, Made 
under the Direction of the Secretary of the Interior, by William H. Emory, H. Ex. 
Doc. 135, 34 Cong., 1 sess. (Serial No. 861), vol. I, pt. I. Notes on the Survey of 
the Boundary Line between Mexico and the United States (Cincinnati, 1851), 1-13. 

For further discussions of the railroad background to this controversy see Goetz- 
mann, “Boundary Survey,” 164-90; Louis B. Schmidt, ‘Manifest Opportunity and the 
Gadsden Purchase,” Arizona and the West, III (Autumn 1961), 245-64. For a less 
railroad-oriented discussion see Odie B. Faulk, “The Controversial Boundary Survey 
and the Gadsden Treaty,’ Arizona and the West, IV (Autumn 1962), 201-12; Faulk, 
Too Far North, 122-24. 


18 The Standard (Clarksville, Texas), August 27, 1853; U. S., Congress, Senate, 
Journal, 32 Cong., 2 sess. (Serial No. 657), p. 170, 175, 178, 186; Solon Borland to 
Roswell Beebe, February 1, 1852, in J. H. Atkinson, ed., “Letters from Solon Borland 
to Roswell Beebe,” Arkansas Historical Quarterly, XVIII (Autumn 1959), 288-90. 
Local bickering kept Arkansas from using the land until 1855. 
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Douglas’s committee on territories and was reported out for consideration, 
a strong southern vote (16 to 0) forced it to the table. This bill went to 
Douglas’s committee also. It must have seemed clear to Douglas that here 
was a new opportunity to advance his plans to build a railroad from 
Chicago to the Pacific. He had recently told a group of citizens in Iowa 
and Missouri that he expected to spend this session of Congress fighting 
for the Nebraska Territory and the railroad. His interest in promoting the 
bill dated as far back as 1844, but it had been associated more clearly with 
the railroad issue in recent months.*? Having witnessed states’ rightists’ 
rejections of direct federal aid in the last session of Congress, Douglas re- 
turned to the basis of his 1850 act. Under this act’s provisions, a territorial 
government had to be organized between Iowa and Oregon in order to 
receive land grants for railroads. With so much interest shifting to the 
southern route, Douglas had to act to promote his. 

Douglas expected more than just a railroad, of course. His real estate 
values in Chicago would soar, and immigrants who settled on land sold to 
them by the railroad were expected to become grateful voters. Besides, 
Douglas might improve his standing among slavery supporters by also back- 
ing the railroad plans of David Rice Atchison, the proslavery senator from 
Missouri, against backers of Benton. Atchison projected his route from 
Saint Louis too, but with a more southern cast to it than the one Benton 
had called for. Atchison claimed that his thirty-fifth parallel road would 
indeed become a proslavery road. If a railroad were built west from Saint 
Louis according to Atchison’s plans, Douglas could still profit because 
roads were already under way to connect Saint Louis with southern Illinois 
and Chicago.”® At a dinner given in his honor in Chicago in November 
1854, Douglas was reported to have assured his friends that he had always 
had the railroad in mind. He said that until the Nebraska Territory had 
been organized there was no way to build the Pacific railroad. “Acting on 
this supposition,” he said, “TI first brought forward the bill to organize the 

19 U. S., Congress, Senate, Journal, 32 Cong., 2 sess. (Serial No. 657), p. 101, 
189, 191, 207, 274, 321-22; Johannsen, Douglas, 268-71; U. S., Congress, Con- 
gressional Globe, 28 Cong., 2 sess. (X85), 41; U. S., Congress, Congressional Globe, 
28 Cong., 2 sess, (X85), Appendix, p. 44-50; U. S., Congress, Congressional Globe, 
32 Cong., 2 sess. (X101), p. 567, 581, 658, 1020, 1111, 1117; James Claude Malin, 
The Nebraska Question, 1852-1854 (Lawrence, 1953), 16-19, quoting Douglas to the 
Saint Joseph, Nebraska, Convention, December 17, 1853, published in the Saint Joseph 
Gazette, March 15, 1854. 


20P. Orman Ray, The Repeal of the Missouri Compromise: Its Origin and 
Authorship (Cleveland, 1909), 74-75, 112-41, 201-2; Malin, Nebraska Question, 1-23, 
56—71, 76-115, 123-53. 
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Nebraska Territory ten years ago.” Unfortunately, he lamented, the issue 
had been lost in the debates on the expansion of slavery.” 

It seems that no one gave sufficient consideration to the extent to 
which the Nebraska proposal would become involved in the slave issue. 
Yet nearly all railroad promoters agreed that the area through which the 
Pacific railroad passed would develop into one or more states and would 
reflect the culture of the road’s eastern terminus. So if Douglas’s Chicago 
project were completed, it would produce free states. New territories meant 
new states and a change in the balance of free and slave power. Defensive 
southerners were always worried about this and any challenge to their 
railroad plans. 

Douglas tried to juggle all these considerations. His committee re- 
ported a bill to divide the territory into Kansas and Nebraska and repeal 
the Missouri Compromise. He also offered slaverites the potential of build- 
ing Atchison’s railroad and later supported the Gadsden Treaty. Douglas’s 
advantages were obvious. But Atchison’s project was never considered a 
“southern road.” Southerners could get something out of the arrange- 
ment, however, if they could win a victory for slavery expansion. Since the 
bill could not pass without southern support, their demands could not be 
ignored. After exhaustive debates on slavery expansion, southerners got 
most of what they wanted. Douglas finally got his territory organized, but 
it was hardly rewarding.”* 

During the debates on the Kansas-Nebraska bill, Senator Gwin had 
again proposed another railroad compromise. He suggested building a road 
eastward from the Pacific with branches to Memphis, Saint Louis, and 

21 Memphis Daily Appeal, November 29, 1854. 


22U. S., Congress, Senate, Journal, 33 Cong., 1 sess. (Serial No. 689), p. 44, 
77, 236-37, 406, 412-13, 427; U. S., Congress, Congressional Globe, 32 Cong., 2 
sess, (X101), p. 1113-17; U. S., Congress, Congressional Globe, 33 Cong., 1 sess. 
(X103), pt. I, p. 1, 44, 115, 221, 532; U. S., Congress, Congressional Globe, 33 Cong., 
1 sess, (X104), pt. 2, p. 1254; Gwin, “Memoirs,” 79-87; Russel, Communication, 
154-67. 

Albert Pike later took note of all these schemes and echoed a common claim 
among southerners that the Kansas-Nebraska bill had been designed to rob the South 
of a railroad through the territories and win one for Douglas. See Pike, Letters to the 
People of the Northern States (n.p., n.d.), located in the Albert Pike Papers, Supreme 
Council Library, Scottish Rite of Free-Masonry, Washington, D.C., hereafter cited as 
Pike Papers, D.C. 

For a more detailed discussion of the Pacific railroad and the Kansas-Nebraska 
Act see Frank Heywood Hodder, ‘‘The Railroad Background of the Kansas-Nebraska 
Act,” Mississippi Valley Historical Review, XII (June 1925), 3-22; Hodder, ‘Genesis 
of the Kansas-Nebraska Act,” Wisconsin Historical Society Proceedings (1912), 15— 
16, 69-86; Russel, Communication, 154-67. 
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Chicago. It was to be financed through indirect federal land grants, which 
the southerners had shown a willingness to accept earlier. But now the 
situation had changed, and they rejected the grants and the route pro- 
posal.** This rejection probably resulted from the posture southerners 
had taken in the Nebraska debates. They had called up their constitutional 
defenses and argued that the federal government’s control over the terri- 
tories was extremely limited. To allow grants now, even if it meant getting 
a southern terminus, might be considered a concession to federal power. 
Thus, within one year, southerners had twice helped destroy their chances 
for any connection with the Pacific and turned an asset into a deficit. They 
nearly lost the Gadsden Treaty because of their slavery arguments too. 

During the winter and early spring of 1854 the Senate considered 
the Gadsden Treaty, but general opinion was that it would not pass be- 
cause it had been identified as a sectional treaty. Realizing the urgency 
of the situation in Congress and the continuing commercial difficulties of 
the South, a number of prominent southerners held another commercial 
convention in Charleston in April to deal with the problems.”* 

The well-attended Charleston convention proved to be the last time in 
the history of such meetings when a majority of the delegates kept their 
minds on commercial matters. Some of the South’s leading commercialists 
and politicians were among the 875 delegates. Senator William Dawson 
of Georgia, president of the Baltimore and Memphis conventions of 1852 
and 1853, was the unanimous choice for president again. Matthew Fon- 
taine Maury, once a most popular railroad supporter, served as vice- 
president. Also in attendance were James Gadsden, Albert Pike, James 
Jones (senator and former governor of Tennessee), and J. D. B. De Bow 
— all railroad promoters. Little wonder that the Pacific railroad was the 
primary topic.” 


23 U. S., Congress, Senate, Journal, 33 Cong., 1 sess, (Serial No. 689), p. 313, 
377, 381-82; U. S., Congress, Congressional Globe, 33 Cong., 1 sess. (X104), pt. II, 
p. 876-83, 1089, 1106, 1124; Gwin, “Memoirs,” 79-86. The vote was taken in the 
Senate on May 8, and only five southern senators voted for Gwin’s bill; eleven voted 
against it. 

24 New York Times, April 19, 1854. 


25 Proceedings . . . 1854, 1-8; J. H. Easterby, “Charleston Commercial Con- 
vention of 1854,” South Atlantic Quarterly, XXV (April 1926), 181-97. Dawson was 
one of the southern senators who voted for the Gwin bill. Maury was no longer as 
deeply interested in the Pacific railroad as he had been in 1849. Now he wanted to 
develop “South Sea” and “Amazonian” commerce and protect his investments in the 
Panama Railroad Company of New York. See Maury to William Blackford, January 
14, 1852, and notice his stock purchase dated January 3, 1851, for indications of his 
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Although most delegates agreed that the Pacific railroad was both 
desirable and possible, they also saw its roadblocks. First, of course, was 
the continuing debate about financing. Pike concluded that since direct 
federal assistance was objectionable, it would have to be built with pri- 
vate funds. To this end the delegates supported his plans for indirect land 
grants under the 1850 land grant act and a nationwide railroad company 
that would be chartered in each state to sell investment stock to any group 
or person interested, including Indian nations.” The delegates realized 
that the southern Pacific railroad promoters were losing the advantages 
they had enjoyed in December. It was imperative, therefore, that they 
attempt a recovery. First, they had to publicize the favorable government 
survey reports and gain acceptance for land grants. More important, they 
had to secure Senate approval of the Gadsden Treaty. Without this treaty 
the southern route could be lost, and land grants would be useless. The 
situation seemed urgent, since Douglas had opened the way for land grants 
to his project by organizing Nebraska. So the Charleston convention 
strongly encouraged southern senators to return to Washington and ratify 
the Gadsden Treaty.” 

The Gadsden Treaty was ratified on April 25, but not until Senator 
Bell had secured some protection for the Tehuantepec interests and the 
land area to be acquired was reduced several thousand square miles. The 
treaty ran into more difficulty in the House where funding was delayed 
for some time. Benton, the only western congressman to speak against it, 
offered formidable opposition by charging that the Treaty was part of a 
southern slavery conspiracy. In spite of such claims, Benton probably 
suspected that if the treaty were made inoperative by lack of funds, rail- 
road interest would return to his central, or “compromise,” route. It could 
also help him in his campaign to return to the Senate by defeating David 
Atchison.”* Although he lost both engagements, Benton helped serve notice 
that no southern enterprise could escape the stigma of slavery. 


new loyalties, in Maury Papers, L.C. De Bow had cooled a bit too, He had recently 
shown strong support for the Tehuantepec railroad. See below. 

26 Albert Pike, “Pacific Railway,’ American Railroad Journal, XXII (December 
22, 1849), 806-7; Pike, “Pacific Railroad — Plan of the Southern Convention,” De 
Bow’s Review, XVII (December 1854) , 593-99. 

27 Charleston Courier, April 18, 1854. 


28 U. S., Congress, Congressional Globe, 33 Cong., 1 sess, (X104), pt. IT, p. 1476, 
1519; U. S., Congress, Congressional Globe, 33 Cong., 1 sess., Appendix (X106), p. 
1031-36; Garber, Gadsden Treaty, 141-45. On the intense Benton-Atchison fight see 
Atchison, Address of Senator Atchison to the People of Missouri (n.p., 1854), and 
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After ratification of the Gadsden Treaty, things went sour for the 
South and the entire nation on the Pacific railroad. Bitterness and resent- 
ment, for instance, made few states inclined to accept Albert Pike’s plans 
that the Charleston convention had endorsed. In many ways the failure of 
Robert Walker’s Atlantic and Pacific Railroad Company, which was 
formed to build the Texas portion of the southern road with aid from state 
land grants, showed the confusion and disunity of southern railroad 
promoters. This grand scheme, which Senator Rusk felt was an important 
first link in his plans, went bankrupt before the end of 1854. Walker’s 
failure greatly angered Sam Houston and disappointed Rusk.” But the 
South was on a collision course and was too wrapped up in sectional bicker- 
ing to pick up the pieces and complete its project. 

The unfortunate debates in 1854 left an indelible mark on the course 
of national politics and the Pacific railroad for the remainder of the ante- 
bellum period. It was becoming increasingly difficult, if not outright im- 
possible, to consider any proposal that could not somehow be construed 
as relating to slavery and, therefore, sectional issues. Although few people 
fully realized it at the close of 1854, sectionalism had taken such a firm, 
unrelenting hold on the nation that completion of an antebellum Pacific 
railroad was prohibited. Money, interest, and enthusiasm were devoted to 
emotion-filled topics, not the Pacific railroad. 

In spite of the fact that the railroad took a backseat to other sectional 
concerns, southerners by no means forgot it. They held a number of con- 
ventions at which they talked about the road. They even devoted some 
attention to it in Congress and almost saw a bill passed to aid in its con- 


Benton, Letter from Col. Benton to the People of Missouri (n.p., 1854), in T. H. Ben- 
ton Papers, Missouri Historical Society, Saint Louis (hereafter cited as Benton Papers, 
Saint Louis); Ray, Repeal, 74-80, 109-41, 201-2. Douglas voted for the treaty, but 
probably to keep his southern supporters. 


29 Walter L. Brown, “Albert Pike, 1809-1891” (Ph.D. dissertation, University 
of Texas, Austin, 1955), 341-51; Texas State Gazette (Austin), December 2, july 
9, August 5, 1854; S. S. McKay, “Texas and the Southern Pacific Railroad, 1848- 
1860,” Southwestern Historical Quarterly, XXV (July 1931), 6. 

Houston was very angry at the Texas railroad promoters. Early in 1855 he 
suggested tar and feathers for the company executives, R. J. Walker and T. Butler 
King, and the Texas promoter Thomas Jefferson “Dog” Green. Houston, Writings, 
V, 453-54; Houston to Elisha Pease, governor of Texas, November 7, 1854, VI, 103— 
5; 181-83. 

Rusk had eagerly supported the Walker company in public. So defeat was most 
disappointing to him. See Rusk to Elisha M. Pease, April 10, 1854, and Rusk to M. 
T. Scott, July 9, 1854, in T. J. Rusk Papers, Barker History Center, University of 
Texas, Austin, hereafter cited as Rusk Papers, University of Texas. 
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struction in 1855.°° But the arguments were reflections of sectional chau- 
vinism, a ruinous encumbrance for railroads. 

The unfortunate level to which the southern Pacific railroad project 
had fallen by the end of 1854 obviously was not caused exclusively by 
sectional bickering. No matter what proposals were made, many south- 
erners often interpreted them in light of their own narrow economic and 
political self-interests and not in the best interest of the South. Some of 
them, such as M. F. Maury and James Mason, changed their positions 
on the railroad when they felt it was no longer profitable for them to 
continue supporting it. There had always been those railroad boosters, 
like John S. Claybrooke of ‘Tennessee, who argued that the best course 
of action would be to construct north-south railroads and build a general 
railroad network within the South. There were still other southern busi- 
nessmen, such as the C. C. Clays of Alabama and Duff Green, who worked 
in the fields building railroads, but their private papers do not reveal a 
concerted effort to get southerners to agree on a specific Pacific railroad 
scheme. The border states showed little sincere interest in the southern 
route, because it was assumed that a central railroad would bring them 
more profits. Even within the Deep South, where one might expect to 
find considerable agreement on the Pacific railroad, there was too 
much political and intrasectional jealousy. This lack of harmony was 
debilitating. 

Among the most embarrassing southern intrasectional fights was one 
between the business and political leaders of New Orleans —- whose prime 
interest was in transisthmian communication — and the people of most 
of the rest of the South. New Orleans had reason to suspect that other 
cities were interested in diverting its trade. At the first southern com- 
mercial convention, held in Augusta in 1837 and presided over by James 
Gadsden, the delegates unanimously resolved to encourage railroads and 
canals between the interior South and Midwest and the Atlantic states.*? 
At subsequent conventions, especially the ones at Memphis in 1845, 1849, 
and 1853, and at Charleston in 1854, representatives of New Orleans re- 


80 The bill was jointly sponsored by Rusk, Gwin, and Douglas. See U. S., Con- 
gress, Senate, Journal, 33 Cong., 2 sess. (Serial No. 745), p. 103, 120; U. S., Congress, 
Congresstonal Globe, 33 Cong., 2 sess. (X107), p. 326, 794, 805-14. Gwin claimed 
that the only reason the Senate had passed the bill was to honor him for his railroad 
efforts after he had been defeated at the polls in California. See Gwin, “Memoirs,” 
90-91. The southern vote in the Senate was 10 to 9 against Gwin’s bill. 


81 Niles’ National Register, LV (September 1838-March 1839), 189. 
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fused to be convinced that the railroad schemes, especially the Pacific pro- 
ject, would benefit them. 

Of all the isthmian projects, New Orleans businessmen appeared pri- 
marily interested in developing the Tehuantepec railroad. And in this 
scheme they had the support of many other southerners. The idea of 
building a railroad across Tehuantepec had been attractive to Americans 
for some time, but the field had been preempted by Mexican and British 
developers. It had been hoped that Nicholas Trist would secure free 
transit across the isthmus as part of the peace treaty with Mexico. But 
his requests were rejected. The proposals attracted only moderate atten- 
tion until the demand for rapid, safe communication with California be- 
came a national cry in 1849. The Memphis convention resolved to promote 
the isthmian scheme in 1849, but only as a temporary measure and 
only because the Louisiana delegates showed such tenacity.** Later the 
same year, at the encouragement of Secretary of State John M. Clayton, 
topographical officer George W. Hughes reported that a railroad across 
Tehuantepec was both feasible and practical.** Clayton further showed 
his interest by having the American minister to Mexico, Robert P. Letcher, 
negotiate a treaty to protect the investment of Peter A. Hargous of New 
York, who had paid for the right to build a railroad across Tehuantepec. 
Although subsequent confusion in Mexico and Washington prevented 
carrying out the terms of the treaty and its later revisions, New Orleans 
businessmen were optimistic. Under the leadership of Judah P. Benjamin, 
a committee of the city’s business leaders joined with Hargous, secured a 
charter from the state legislature in 1850, and formed the Tehuantepec 
Railroad Company. Stock was sold in land and the railroad, and survey 
teams were sent out to the isthmus. The report of Maj. John C. Barnard 
was generally considered the most complete and sympathetic.” 

By the end of 1850, and for the next four years, New Orleans had 
cause to feel excited about the isthmian scheme. But there was too little 
interest to sustain the excitement. It was hoped that the New Orleans 
commercial convention of June 1851 would offer substantial support for 
Tehuantepec. But by then Mexico had refused to recognize American 
claims to the isthmus and forced the Barnard survey team to leave. 


32 De Bow’s Review, VIII (March 1850), 231. 

83 Hughes, “Communication between the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans,” Daily 
National Intelligencer, November 22, 1849. 

34 Edward B. Glick, Straddling the Isthmus of Tehuantepec (Gainesville, 1959), 
13-16. 
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Although the delegates probably did not know about the ouster at the 
time, they still showed more interest in developing railroads to Texas and 
the Northeast than in this “foreign” scheme. New Orleans developers 
were not ready to give up. They publicized their schemes in De Bow’s 
Review, a factor of no slight importance among southerners. Their claims 
were pushed at conventions and in Congress. Finally, in 1853, A. G. Sloo 
of New Orleans secured a new contract to build across Tehuantepec, 
a mew company was chartered by the state, a treaty was negotiated to 
protect the Sloo grant, and the Memphis convention offered some sup- 
port to the scheme.* 

The year 1853 offered high points for the Tehuantepec interests, but 
it also offered lows. President Pierce indicated little interest in the proj- 
ect and showed his lack of enthusiasm first by refusing to submit the 
Sloo protective treaty to Congress. Furthermore, he seemed inclined to 
support the transcontinental projects. During negotiations with Mexico, 
Pierce offered no instructions to Gadsden to secure Tehuantepec and pro- 
tect the Sloo interests. Protection was finally added to the Gadsden Treaty, 
but only at John Bell’s insistance. And it might be assumed safely that 
Bell wanted the Gadsden Treaty but knew that Tehuantepec interests 
would have to be satisfied to get it. It is true that this crisis was not caused 
just by New Orleans businessmen, but the issue was Tehuantepec, and 
isthmian interests appeared centered in the “Queen City.” Tehuantepec 
and New Orleans boosters seemed at odds with a growing number of 
southerners’ railroad ambitions.** 

The New Orleans commercial convention of 1855 clearly illuminated 
these intrasectional problems. The meeting was not well attended and 
accomplished little. Perhaps De Bow best explained why it was so 
sterile when he said that the New Orleans delegates’ obstinancy at previous 


85 “Department of Internal Improvements,” De Bow’s Review, X (January 1851), 
94-96; “The Isthmus of Tehauntepec,” XIII (July 1852), 45-52; ‘“Tehauntepec and 
Its Title,’ XIV (January 1853), 1-24; “The Memphis Convention,’ XV (Septem- 
ber 1853), 254-74. Russel, Communication, 92-94. 


36 Russel, Communication, 93-94, 142-45, Many southern intrasectional problems 
were made clear also at the railroad convention in New Orleans in 1852. Southern and 
Western Rail-Road Convention (n.p., n.d.), in Pike Papers, D.C. For New Orleans 
interest in railroads to divert trade back to New Orleans and the conflict with the 
isthmian backers, see Merl E. Reed, New Orleans and the Railroads: The Struggle for 
Commercial Empire, 1830-1860 (Baton Rouge, 1966), 58-78. Maury supported the 
Panama route, but he had concluded in 1852 that the Tehuantepec project was a 
slave issue and therefore a great danger to the South and national unity. Maury to 
William Blackford, September 24, 1852, in Maury Papers, L.C. 
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conventions caused many would-be delegates to surmise that the meet- 
ing would support subjects favorable only to New Orleans.*’ Even the 
convention president, Mirabeau B. Lamar of Texas, had to admit that 
intrasectional bickering limited the effectiveness of the convention. 
Although the New Orleans entrepreneurs decided to give new attention 
to railroads, most of their plans were for diverting trade to the Queen 
City and not for developing a Pacific railroad. Rather than advance the 
railroad, New Orleans helped retard it.** 

Antebellum southern Pacific railroad promoters were never able to 
regain the position they had lost in 1854. Facts and fears about national 
and international slavery expansion continually eroded their foundations. 
The southern commercial conventions, for example, became more south- 
ern and less commercial every year.*® Old friends of the project abandoned 
the cause for other schemes or sectional politics. Southerners even began 
to turn on their own. Jefferson Davis and James Buchanan suggested 
direct government involvement under the defense clause, but their ideas 
were declared unconstitutional.*° Defending slavery and the South became 
nearly a full-time occupation for men of Albert Pike’s stature.** Former 


37 De Bow’s Review, XVIII (March 1855), 353-60. De Bow had not helped 
improve the situation either. By this time he had decided to join other New Orleans 
businessmen and push for a canal or railroad across the Isthmus of Darien. See J. M. 
Kelley to De Bow, written in late 1854 or early 1855, in J. D. B. De Bow Papers, Duke 
University. For a general survey of the convention see Proceedings of the Southern 
Commercial Convention Held in the City of New Orleans .. . January, 1855... 
(New Orleans, 1855), in Pike Papers, D.C. 


88 Lamar quoted in New Orleans Delta, January 10, 1855. Lamar’s address to 
the convention is in M. B. Lamar Papers, Texas State Archives, Austin. Lamar 
eventually became caught up in the William Walker activities in Nicaragua, thereby 
also becoming a casualty of the expansionist conflict. See A. K. Christian, “Mirabeau 
Bonaparte Lamar, Chapter VI, Closing Years,” Southwestern Historical Quarterly, 
XXIV (April 1921), 317-24. Albert Pike spent a great deal of time at the conven- 
tion and before the Louisiana legislature trying to win support for his scheme, but he 
fell far short of expectations. See Proceedings ... New Orleans... 1855 ..., 5-19; 
Address on the Southern Pacific Railroad Delivered in the Hall of the House . . . of 
the State of Louisiana, February 9, 1855 (New Orleans, 1855), in Pike Papers, D.C. ; 
Standard (Clarksville, Texas), March 17, 1855. 

89 See, for instance, Proceedings of the Southern Convention at Savannah 
[November 1856] (n.p., 1857) ; Savannah News, November 15, 26, December 11, 1856. 

40 Rowland, Jefferson Davis, II, 567-70; Davis to J. M. Sandidge, January 29, 
1856, quoted in Rowland, 588-90; Rowland, III, 395-460. See the discussion in 1859 
for an example of where southerners stood. U, S., Congress, Congressional Globe, 35 
Cong., 2 sess. (X119), pt. I, p. 309-14, 327-29, 477-90, 579-87. 

41 As early as 1856 Pike had made the railroad a slavery issue. And he became 
increasingly defensive. See Pike’s speech at Savannah in “Southern Convention at 
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boosters of the southern project, such as Senators Rusk and Gwin and T. 
Butler King, either became too cautious or simply abandoned the South.* 
By 1860 sectionalism, that great nation destroyer, had claimed another 
victim. Hopes for an antebellum southern Pacific railroad were dead. 

Since the South failed to get its Pacific railroad, one wonders how 
realistic any southerner’s construction plan was. When the Southern 
Pacific Railroad was completed, its route did not differ significantly from 
those Emory, Houston, Rusk, and the Aberts had proposed before 1854. 
The Pacific Railroad Act of 1862 had much in common with the plans 
presented by Pike and Bell in 1849, Rusk in 1853, and Davis in 1859. A 
central route was chosen not because it was necessarily the best one, but 
because even the most accommodating southern senators were no longer 
in Congress to press their case. 

But why did the South fail to get a Pacific railroad before the Civil 
War if its plans were so realistic? It seems obvious that the major problems 
were sectionalism and intrasectionalism. Sectionalism is more generally 
emphasized, yet intrasectionalism also dragged heavily on the project at 
key intervals before 1855. Intrasectionalism refers to the disastrous dis- 
agreement among southerners over which state or city would dominate 
southern trade and become the Mississippi River terminus. There also 
persisted considerable disagreement between the transisthmian and trans- 
continental interests. Such problems were evident at all the southern com- 
mercial conventions, but more so at the meetings in Memphis and New 
Orleans. There was another problem within the South not so readily 
visible —- agrarianism versus commercialism. This does not necessarily 
mean a fight among Whigs, Democrats, and Know-Nothings, but between 
defense-minded, slavery-oriented, cautious, strict constructionists and more 
progressive, urban, business-minded, speculative southerners. If anything 
held the dissidents together, it was their dislike for “Yankeedom.” And 
without northern cooperation there was little chance the South would get 
its road. 


Savannah,” De Bow’s Review, XXII (April 1857), 311-12. See also “Autobiography 
of Gen. Albert Pike from Stenographic Notes Furnished by Himself,” 58; Pike, 
Thoughts on Certain Political Questions by a Looker On (Washington, 1859), in Pike 
Papers, D.C. 


42 J. B. Moore to Rusk, September 5, 1856; Luke Lea (bank president) to Rusk, 
September 12, 1856, in Rusk Papers, University of Texas; Gwin, “Memoirs,” 109-24; 
Address of Hon. T. Butler King to the People of the First Congressional District 
[of Savannah] (Savannah, 1859). 
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Southerners might have followed Albert Pike’s advice to build the 
road with private funds and accept only minimal support from the out- 
side. But as the sad case in Texas tends to prove, the South was simply 
unable or unwilling to finance a project of such magnitude alone, and 
little real aid was forthcoming from the outside. Also, southerners might 
have accepted the tactics of Senator William Dawson, who proclaimed 
in 1854 that “the government is one of construction, and when appropria- 
tions are made... [which I cannot defeat with my vote] .. . my rule is 
to abide and divide.” ** But compromise and capital were in short supply 
between 1845 and 1860. What little there was was either misspent on 
slavery or wasted on intrasectional bickering. 


43 Proceedings... 1854, p. 7-12. 
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